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Classics in College 
St. Andrew on Hudson 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 1, 1947. 
My dear Joseph, 


Your answer to my last letter shows plainly that you 
have learned in high school at least one thing—to ask 
the right questions. Replying to the hope I had ex- 
pressed that you would continue your liberal education 
in college, you ask: “What good can such a course do 
me?” You add, sensibly enough, that you are anxious 
to get some useful knowledge, some practical prepara- 
tion for a career, though, as yet, you are in the clouds 
as to whether you will be a “butcher or baker or candle- 
stick-maker.” In looking for this from a college course, 
you are tremendously right; such a course should pro- 
duce results that will be useful in the future. And I trust 
I can persuade you that a liberal course, (and, by that, 
I mean a classical course), will do just that for you. 


True, it may not help you immediately and directly 
to be a better secretary, to perform a chemical experi- 
ment, mend a motor, repair a fracture, or solve a legal 
case with more technical skill than others without such a 
training. Liberal studies do not pretend to do this. But, 
they will give you something infinitely more worth- 
while and precious than mere technical skill. So make 
yourself comfortable while I try to explain to you what 
this is, and how a liberal training will give it to you. 


You have read, I am sure, in the introductions to 
your Latin text-books, how the study of Latin will help 
you in your English vocabulary, in your feeling for 
language, and in your mastery of a good English style. 
Latin and Greek, you were told day in and day out, 
are unsurpassed instruments of human expression. They 
are exquisitely delicate, precise, rich, and musical, like 
an old Stradivarius violin or (better perhaps) like a 
great organ with its many tones. And the classical 
artists who used these languages had a marvellous power 
of drawing from them all their lighter and all their 
serious tones. All this I suppose you know already; so 
I will pass to something more important still. 


You surely do not wish to be just any kind of doctor 
or lawyer or business man; you wish to be a good one, 
the best possible. More than that, you wish to be a man, 
a perfect human being: one who realizes his relationship 
to God, to his fellow men, (his family, friends, acquaint- 
ances), and to the world of nature about him. Now, 
that is precisely what a liberal course professes and 
promises to give you—a realization that you are a man, 
a creature just “a little less than the angels,” as Scrip- 
ture says. Without this humane training, you may well 
learn to cure an ailing patient, conclude a brilliant busi- 
ness deal, or build a great bridge. But, without such 


a training, you will always be (saving a miracle) less 
a@ man, something short of a perfect human being. You 
may, perhaps, not see the importance of this point now, 
when life lies ahead of you like “an untravelled world 
whose margin fades for ever and for ever” as you move 
through it. But be assured that a good doctor or lawyer 
or engineer must know men, the men he meets with daily 
in business, at home, in the club. Take the word of 
great’ men, eminent authorities in their various fields, 
who keep telling us that men, to be successful, must 
be liberally trained. Only lately, while attending a 
classical convention, I heard the president of a great 
university, an eminent man of science, tell us that we 
classical teachers were too timid in trumpeting abroad 
the wonders of a classical training. I could quote great 
scientists, like Einstein, Millikan, and others, on the 
usefulness and necessity of a liberal training for a man 
of science. And do you know that the best technical 
and scientific schools welcome especially young men from 
liberal arts colleges? Why? Because they know, from 
long experience, that those who are trained in other ways, 
run the risk of being narrow and limited, lacking in 
depth and breadth. 


“But,” you may say, “the time needed is so long. I 
feel 1 cannot wait longer before entering upon a career.” 
Yes, the time is long. But it is well filled and richly 
rewarded in the end. Did you, perhaps, hear the recent 
March of Time, which told a vivid story of the days 
of the World War, when farmers, anxious to get rich 
quickly, cultivated their lands for immediate needs (and 
immediate cash!), without a thought for the future? 
Instead of sowing vetch and clover, (things that enrich 
the soil), they exhausted their fields. You may recall 
what awful results followed: the great dust storms that 
ruined thousands of farmers and drove them from their 
hard-won acres. Immediate results, crops in a hurry, 
turned out to be disaster in the end. So it is with the 
human soil of our minds. In education, as in farming, 
we must be patient and thorough, content to plow and 
harrow awhile, to sow, not always for immediate returns, 
but for a richer productivity in the years to come. 
“Things got in a hurry are lost in a hurry.” That is 
the striking lesson of the parable of the Sower: some 
of the seeds fell where there was not much earth, “and 
they sprang up immediately . . . and when the sun was 
up, they were scorched; and, because they had not root, 
they withered away.” There you have it in simple 
Scripture phrases. We must have roots in our life, roots 
sunk deep down, like those of a great oak or elm, that 
hold these trees firm while others go crashing down 
in the wind-storm. It takes many years for an oak to 
plunge its roots deep in the soil, but, in the end, it stands 
there proud and defiant—a thing of beauty and of 
strength. 


“Still,” you say, with thousands of others today, “I 
cannot spare the time. I must hurry, or I'll be left 
behind in the mad rush for positions.” Hurry on, then, 
if you must. But first stop a moment and reflect. Just 
where are you hurrying to? and why? This is an age 
of mad speed: our ocean-liners cross the sea in four 
days; our stream-lined trains race between our cities; 
our airplanes whizz across the continent in less than a 
day. Now tell me honestly: Are we better off for all 
that than our fathers were, or their fathers? Centuries 
ago, when life was slower, a good-natured, roly-poly little 
man named Horace (one of those whose works you will 
read in freshman year) said something very wise about 
this craze for speed. As he watched men rushing about 
in yachts and four-horse coaches in quest of happiness, 
he was inspired to write these lines: strenua nos exercet 
inertia . . . “we work hard at doing nothing (i.e., we 
are busy idlers); what you are looking for is here, yes, 
here in the little town of Ulubrae, if only you keep a 
level head.” Now, Horace could have been private 
secretary to the emperor Augustus and heaped up a large 
fortune. But he wisely refused to give up his simple 
ways, his hours of reading and thinking, his leisurely 
and thoroughly enjoyable life. This same Horace is 
waiting for you in freshman year, eager to tell you, 
smilingly but seriously too, the great secret of a happy 
life: that happiness comes, not from millions, nor from 
reputation or anything else outside of us, but only from 
within, from a heart at peace with itself. 

You are smiling, I see. And I believe I know what 
vou are thinking. “These men,” you are saying to your- 
self, “are dead as door-nails; and so are the languages 
they spoke and wrote. They lived in Greece and Rome 
2,000 years ago. What can they teach us in this twenti- 
eth century about life?” Are you quite sure of that? 
True, we have automobiles and airplanes, telephones 
and radios and moving pictures—to help us run away 
from ourselves. So what? Are we therefore more civ- 
ilized human beings, more fully men than they were? 
Look at Europe to-day and you may begin to doubt 
whether we are so far ahead of them. But, even here 
in America, how many of us are leading human lives? 
Man, you know, is the one creature of this visible world 
that can reflect upon himself, feel genuine joy and sad- 
ness, love God and his fellow men, and scale the heights 
of heroism. In these things, not in money or name or 
power, does the true life of man consist. And none 
better than the wise men of old can help us lead a 
human life and be perfect men. 

Just now you spoke (or thought) of them and their 
languages as “dead.” That is a half-truth, or less than 
that. Their bodies have indeed long since crumbled 
into dust. But their spirits refuse to die. These classical 
authors, whom you will, I hope, come to know—Homer 
and Sophocles, Cicero and Virgil—are still intensely 
alive to-day; they are still fresh and modern, wherever 
there are teachers with souls to interpret them and 
pupils with souls to appreciate them. These great auth- 
ors—believe it or not!—are more alive and modern than 
many men who speak to you in recent books, over the 
radio, or in “talkies.’”” That sounds like a paradox, 
doesn’t it? But it is literally true. Many men of to-day 
whom you know, are physically alive, but mentally and 
spiritually they died years ago; while these old masters 
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still speak to you from works that have defied death 
age after age. They drank deep from the spring of 
immortal youth, and are still as fresh and youthful 
to-day as they were 2,000 years ago. In them, it has 
been finely said, “are to be found vitamins without 
which the human spirit cannot enjoy health.” 

By some miracle of God’s providence, which we can 
admire but never explain, there once lived and breathed 
human beings sublime in human worth: saints like Paul, 
John, Augustine, Francis of Assisi, and geniuses like 
Homer, Virgil, Cicero, and Horace. They were all pro- 
foundly hwman; they penetrated deep down into the 
human heart of man (their own, first of all), and trans- 
lated into human language the deepest thoughts and 
feelings of mankind. As we listen to them speaking from 
their great works, we seem to be listening to what is 
personal to ourselves; they bring home to us our most 
intimate thoughts, ambitions, aspirations; with them, 
we learn to know ourselves as never before. To come 
into vital contact with them, is to climb out of our 
smaller selves and become bigger, better men. They 
show us the real, interior worth of human life, not the 
cheap outside we see in so much of the literature and 
the amusements of the day. Walking with them, we 
learn to see what is genuinely true and wise and beauti- 
ful in life, in the big world about us and the little world 
within us, our own human hearts. 

All this, I feel, you cannot fully fathom as yet, but 
must take partly on faith—until you can read the 
classics for yourself. Meanwhile, let me give you a few 
examples to show how modern the classics are and how 
timeless in their appeal to the human heart. To-day, the 
demon of war is running riot in the world. So did he 
centuries ago. And one day, (a thousand years before 
Our Lord walked the earth), while Trojans and Greeks 
were fighting “far on the ringing plains of windy Troy,” 
prince Hector, the mightiest warrior of the Trojans, was 
bidding farewell to his wife and little child. His wife, 
Andromache, bids him be careful and stay within the 
city-walls, lest he make his child an orphan and his 
wife a widow. Hector answers that he knows full well 
the fate in store for them—death for himself and slavery 
for his loved ones. But he must be a hero and go to 
meet the enemy face to face. Then Homer (who tells the 
tale) goes on: “So spoke glorious Hector and stretched 
out his arms to his boy. But the child shrank back 
crying to the bosom of his nurse, frightened by the 
bronze and horse-hair plume that nodded threateningly 
from his father’s he!met. Then his dear father laughed 
aloud, and his noble mother; and straightway Hector 
took the helmet from his head and laid it, all gleaming, 
on the ground; then he kissed his dear son and dandled 
him in his arms and spoke to him.” And, as he strode 
off to meet his fate, his wife “departed to her home, 
oft looking back and letting fall big tears.” Might not 
these touching lines have been written yesterday or the 
day before, of some French or English or German father 
leaving for the front? 

“What price glory?” we often ask ourselves as we look 
at pictures of strong young men going off to war, to 
become cannon-fodder, or to return, horribly maimed 
for life. And “what price glory?” is the sad refrain 
echoed by many a classical writer of long ago. Do you 
recall the picture of Japanese soldiers returning from 
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China, each with an urn containing the ashes of a brave 
young warrior that had left home so gaily a few weeks 
before? Now listen to the words of Aeschylus, an old 
Greek who had fought the Persians and knew the horrors 
of war: “War is a money-changer with swaying scales,— 
but he deals in the bodies of men. Back from battle he 
sends home, not the dear, familiar bodies of young men, 
but a spear and a sword and—some ashes in an urn!” 
And it seems but a few days ago that I saw, in the 
Sunday edition of the Times, pictures of soldiers from 
Canada as they landed in England, laughing and smiling. 
Now turn to the word-picture that Thucydides gives us 
of another great war, fought between Athenians and 
Spartans. After describing the proud expedition that 
set sail for Syracuse, and the disaster that later befell 
it, he ends his story with these simple lines: “Fleet and 
army perished from the face of the earth; nothing was 
saved, and, of the many who went forth, but few re- 
turned home.” 

All these examples, you observe, I have taken from 
Greek authors whom you have not read in high school. 
But I could as easily give samples from the Latin 
classics. Homer’s Achilles and Hector still live today, 
eternally true to type; so do many of Virgil’s characters: 
unhappy queen Dido and the young lads Euryalus, 
Lausus, Pallas, “dead ere their prime,” like Milton’s 
Lycidas. Cicero is a real, full-blooded man, well known 
to us from his Letters, and well worth knowing inti- 
mately. There are few comrades you will meet in life 
better worth knowing than Horace. He had early learned 
from his good father to be an observer of men; he 
learned also to paint them in unforgettable language. 
How many characters we meet in Horace who are with 
us in the world today! He is always at home for us, 
always smiling, always ready with some shrewd and 
sensible counsel on how to live. “Go with mean people,” 
said Emerson, “and you think life mean.” Keep com- 
pany with these wise men, and the world will become 
a proud place, filled with people worth knowing and 
loving. These great men of the past are an antidote 
for the ills of the present; their works will, in Cicero’s 
oft-quoted words, “nurture your young years, charm 
you in old age, delight you at home, and solace your 
lonely nights when far from home.” 

One word more, and I have finished. I have been 
inviting you (like Caleb in the Bible) into a Promised 
Land, to Rome and Athens, whence has come so much 
that is vital in our present western civilization. In these 
classical lands you will find men who are supremely 
men—homines maxime homines—as a Roman once said 
of the Greeks. Walking with them, you will acquire 
gradually some of their depth of vision, their breadth 
of outlook, their grasp of the essential, eternal things 
in life. They will, I assure you, revolutionize your view 
of human life and make you feel vastly bigger, like 
Gulliver in the land of the Lilliputians. As you read 
the classies, you will come across passages that you 
only partially comprehend, but which, in the years to 
come (as Newman so finely said), will at length come 
home to you and pierce you as if you had never before 
known them. Then you will understand how it is that 
lines, the birth of some chance morning or evening at 
an Ionian festival or among the Sabine hills, have lasted 
generation after generation, for thousands of years, with 
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@ power over the mind, and a charm, which the current 
literature of your own day is utterly unable to rival. 
That is the meaning of a classic! 

And yet, these classical authors are but a part of a 
liberal arts course. I have said nothing of the study 
of history, which will show you human nature down the 
ages, kingdoms rising and falling, great men strutting 
and fretting across the stage of life. Here again you will 
meet with men and learn certain laws of human nature, 
as true to-day as in the dim past. You will study science, 
in a humane fashion; you will learn to love truth with 
a mind unprejudiced; to put things together into a 
harmonious pattern; and to see the great natural laws 
that underlie our universe. You will study philosophy, 
and learn how to sit back quietly and meditate on the 
purpose behind life, the great divine plan that God had 
in creating the world and man; you will not take appear- 
ances for reality, the false for the true, the accidental 
for the essential, cheap brass for good gold. And, 
finally, you will study religion, the climax and crown 
of a liberal arts course. There you will meet, as never 
before, the greatest Man in history, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, and perfect Man. He thought as no man 
ever thought before Him; He loved as no human being 
ever loved before or since; He spoke, as no Greek or 
Roman ever spoke, words to enlighten and comfort and 
support man in his passage through life. He was strong, 
but infinitely tender; divine, but fully human, with an 
understanding and a sympathy for human weakness. He 
is the ideal Personality of all history, with an unfailing 
power (if only we yield ourselves to Him!) to make us 
more and more like Himself. 

This, then, my dear nephew, is a liberal education. 
Don’t you think it is a pearl of great price, to possess 
which a young man ought to be ready to pay a great 
sum and spend long years of toil? Think this over and 
then make your choice. With every best wish for you 
and your future, I am 

Devotedly yours, 
Francis A. S.J. 


Epicurus—Horace—New Testament 
Norman W. DeWirr 


Victoria College, University of Toronto 


The third satire of Horace begins with an account of 
the bore Tigellius, who would never sing when requested 
but persisted in doing so when not invited. Sometimes 
it puzzles editors to decide what this has to do with 
the rest of the satire. The connection should not be 
obscure. The body of the poem is an exposition of the 
Golden Rule, as interpreted by Horace, and the conduct 
of Tigellius is a specimen of the corresponding vice, 
egotism or self-love. When readers fail to perceive this 
contrast, the error may be ascribed to an incomplete 
knowledge of the names of virtues among the ancients 
and the vices to which they opposed them. It can happen 
also that the birth and development of virtues is un- 
familiar to us, for even virtues and vices have their 
biographies. 

The lore of ancient ethics has filtered down to us 
through two channels, classical culture and Christianity. 
The two are often separated but never should be, because 
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they represent an unbroken continuity of synthesis. Let 
us take a glance at justice as an example. It was one 
of the four cardinal virtues of Plato and denoted the 
right relationship between the citizen and the city-state. 
It was so nearly synonymous with politics that Justice 
is an alternative title for the Republic of Plato. Epicurus, 
however, rebelled against Platonism and propounded a 
non-political philosophy. The concept of justice thereby 
suffered a change and the word began to stand for the 
duties that each human being owes to his fellow-men. 
In other words, it became righteousness, and so the 
Greeks, so far as they listened to Epicurus, were brought 
a long way toward the point of view of Christianity, 
which arose as a non-political form of Judaism. 

Yet this was not the only phase of the change. To 
Epicurus righteousness was an ethical imperative; to 
the Christian it became a divine imperative, while by 
no means ceasing to be an ethical imperative. Through- 
out this process the word continued to be spelled with 
the same letters but the content of it was revolutionized. 
Thus today we must translate it by one word in Plato’s 
writings and by another in Christian literature. 

Parallel to this development ran another, which is 
closely akin vo it. Already Aristotle had discussed equity, 
epieikeia, a sort of supplementary justice, serving to 
mitigate the hardships of strict legalism.’ In the next 
generation Xenocrates composed a separate treatise on 
the topic, which is hint sufficient that the ideas conveyed 
by the term were in process of growth. Soon afterwards 
Epicurus cut into the discussion and from him we have 
what is perhaps the earliest specific pronouncement upon 
the ethic of the Golden Rule. 

The text is as follows:? “We value our characters as 
we do our own private property, whether our possessions 
are the best possible and such as are coveted by men or 
not; this is the way we ought to feel about the characters 
of our neighbors, if they are considerate.” 


We take this to mean that even if the house we live 
in is modest and not such as other people would desire 
to have for themselves, nevertheless, because it is our 
private property, we think it right that others should 
respect it and refrain from committing trespass or dam- 
age. In the same way we think it right that respect 
should be shown for our names and reputations, and 
that ribaldry, slander, and gossip should not be employed 
to injure them. Conversely, it is right for us to respect 
the good name of our neighbor as we respect his prop- 
erty. To speak ill of him is on the same level as throw- 
ing a stone through his window, if this is not too much 
of an anachronism. 

For this ethic we can feel nothing but commendation; 
the man who practiced it would be a desirable neighbor. 
As usual, however, it falls short of the standard set by 
the New Testament. Note the condition appended to 
the rule: “if they are considerate.” The Greek never 
reached the point of turning the other cheek. Horace 
assumes the same reservation that Epicurus makes ex- 
plicit. His rule depends upon reciprocity among friends. 
The third satire concludes as follows: ‘“Considerate 
friends, on their part, will pardon me if I shall offend 
sometime, and I, on my part, will gladly overlook their 
sins of commission.” 

The Golden Rule as Epicurus defined it found im- 
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mediate entrance into literature through the comic poet 
Menander, his friend and contemporary. The operation 
of this influence might be inferred from the tone of sym- 
pathy with humanity that pervades his plays but we 
are not driven to content ourselves with mere inference. 
In two plays of Terence the commentator Donatus calls 
attention to the virtue we have been discussing and that 
too by its Greek name, Epieikeia.* Especially winning 
is the opening passage of the prologue of the Hunuchus: 
“Tf there be any man who is eager to be agreeable to as 
many good men as possible and to hurt as few as pos- 
sible, in that number this poet declares his own name.” 
As the prologue proceeds, however, the poet warns his 
critics that, though willing to forgive, he is also prepared 
to retaliate. This context, we know, is Menandrian and 
the reservation appended to the rule clearly points back 
to the Epicurean source. 


The Greek word is cited by the Latin lexicon as 
equivalent to aequitas but this equation is more true 
in the legal sphere. In the Epicurean version of the 
virtue the better equivalent is sensus communis. From 
this we have inherited the English phrase ‘common 
sense’ but with a banal shift of meaning. The Latin 
phrase keeps kinship with the Golden Rule. For ex- 
ample, Horace cites it as a lack of sensus communis 
if he thoughtlessly intrudes himself upon Maecenas 
while deep in thought or reading a book.* Then he goes 
on to lay down a general rule: “Let the considerate 
friend, as is reasonable, offset my faults by my good 
points; let him be partial to the latter—if only my good 
points outnumber my faults—if he shall wish to be loved; 
by this law he will be weighed in the same scale.” No 
better exposition of the Golden Rule, with the pagan 
reservation could be desired. 


The vice that is set against this kindly considerate- 
ness among friends is amor sui, which is marked by 
regardlessness of the feelings of others. Horace exempli- 
fied it by the conduct of Tigellius, who bored everyone 
by his singing. He ascribes it by name to one Maenius, 
who “excused his own faults” while denouncing those 
of others.’ Specific mention may also be found toward 
the end of the Ars Poetica, where he says of the candid 
critic Quintilius Varus, a known Epicurean: “If you 
preferred to defend your fault rather than to mend it, 
he would waste no further word or useless effort to 
cure you of exclusive love for yourself and your own 
verses, no rival admitted.” This is particularly Epicurean; 
it was a rule of the sect that mutual correction of 
faults should prevail among friends. This finds its par- 
allel in the New Testament in the parable of the mote 
in the brother’s eye. As usual, however, there is a 
difference: to the Epicurean the offense is self-love or 
egotism; to Jesus it is hypocrisy. 

Another facet of self-love is featured in the short ode 
to the same Quintilius, in which we read:7 ‘Hush the 
din of the wild tambourines and the Berecyntian horn, 
in whose train blind Self-love follows and Vainglory 
tossing an empty head too proudly.” This will remind 
those who recall the Pauline epistles of similar warnings 
to be found there against vainglory,® but the most strik- 
ing parallel is with the famous thirteenth of 1 Corin- 
thians. Among Greeks and Romans the vice of egotism 
was associated with the pompous and swaggering priests 
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of Cybele, the mother of the gods, whose worship took 
the form of processions through the streets accompanied 
by the noisy din of drums, tambourines, cymbals, and 
brass horns. Just as Horace hints at these performances 
so does Paul: “Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not charity, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” In the rest 
of the epistle he proceeds to set this self-love, consisting 
in vain ostentation, against the true, self-abnegating 
brotherly love. 


It is not customary to associate Epicureanism with 
Christianity, but those to whom the suggestion of so 
doing may seem disconcerting would do well to recall 
the words of St. Augustine in a touching chapter of 
his Confessions:® “And when discussing the limits of 
good and evil with my friends Alypius and Nebridius, 
I used to declare that in my judgment Epicurus would 
have received the palm, had I not believed that after 
death there abides the life of the soul and the weighing 
of merits.” Both Epicureanism and Christianity were 
offering to mankind a recipe for peace of mind; both 
of them urged their adherents to renounce the prizes 
of this world, wealth, power, and glory; both offered a 
personal leadership. Very aptly Epicureanism has been 
called “the twilight of Christianity.” 


1 Nicom. Ethics 5.10.137a-138a. 

2 Sententia Vaticana 15. 

3 Phormio 22 and 270; Eunuchus 16. 
4 Satires 1.3.63-66. 


5 Ibid. 21-23. 

6 Matth. 7.3-5; Luke 6.41-42. 
71.18. 

8 Gal. 5.26; Phil. 2.3. 

® 6.16.26. 


Pie Jesu Domine 


Come November, come All-Hallows: Pretiosa in con- 
spectu Domini mors Sanctorum ejus! But All-Hallows 
immediately suggests to the Christian heart the Faithful 
Departed. And so, in the cycle of the Church’s liturgy, 
sear November is the month specially dedicated to the 
memory of the Christian dead. The forms in which the 
liturgy embodies Christian sentiment concerning the 
piorum manes are as beautiful aesthetically as they are 
consoling spiritually to the believer. They richly deserve 
to be brought to the notice of the Latin class at the 
opening of the month of the Faithful Departed. 


Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine, 
Et lux perpetua luceat eis! 
Requieseant in pace! 


Justorum animae in manu Dei sunt 
Et non tanget illos tormentum mortis. 


Tuis enim fidelibus, Domine, 

Vita mutatur non tollitur, 

Et dissoluta terrestris hujus incolatus domo, 
Aeterna in caelis habitatio comparatur. 


In memoria aeterna erit justus, 
Ab auditione mala non timebit. 
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Absolve, Domine, animas omnium fidelium 
defunctorum 

Ab omni vinculo delictorum, 

Et gratia tua illis succurrente, 

Mereantur evadere judicium ultionis, 

Et lucis aeternae beatitudine perfrui! 


Lux aeterna luceat eis, Domine, 
Cum sanctis tuis in aeternum, 
Quia pius es. 


Qui Mariam absolvisti 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


Pie Jesu Domine, 
Dona eis requiem. Amen. 


These are beautiful thoughts, adequately expressed in 
noble and sonorous Latin—the living tongue of a living 
Church. 


For the benefit of the younger generation, who may 
not know it, | subjoin Father James J. Daly, S.J.’s 
memorable sonnet on 


THE LATIN TONGUE 


Like a loud-booming bell shaking its tower 
Of granite blocks, the antique Latin tongue 
Shook the whole earth: over all seas it flung 
Triremes of war, and bade grim legions scour 
The world’s far verges. Its imperial dower 
Made Tullius a god: and Flaccus strung 
Its phrases into garlands; while among 
The high enchanters it gave Maro power. 
Then Latin lost its purple pomp of war, 
Its wine-veined laughter and patrician tears: 
It cast its fleshly grossness, won a soul, 
And trafficked far beyond the farthest star 
With angel-cohorts, echoing through the years 
In sacred embassies from pole to pole. 
P. 


The Schoder-Horrigan Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek is now being published by the Loyola University 
Press, Chicago 13. A Transition to Attic Greek booklet 
designed to bridge the gap between the Homeric and 
Attic dialects is now also available (Loyola U. Press: 
25c). It presents in charts and simplified schemes all 
those essentials of Attic which are taught in the standard 
Attic primers commonly in use. All items different from 
Homeric usage or not taught in the Reading Course in 
Homeric Greek are marked in these charts with a star. 
Sixty schools were using this beginner Greek course 
during the past year and others are introducing it this 
autumn. 


It is good news to hear that the Intercollegiate Latin 
Contest, suspended during the war emergency, will be 
resumed in all the Jesuit colleges of the Middle-West 
during the current scholastic year. The contest will again 
be an annual affair. The date set for this year’s event 
is April 8, 1948. 
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Editorial 


Under existing conditions of unprecedented production- 
costs, none of our readers will be surprised to learn 
that we are obliged with the present issue to raise the 
subscription rate of the CuassicaL BULLETIN from $1.50 
to $2.00 a year. For a journal of our very modest re- 
sources it must be either that or “close shop.” In the 
belief that our readers want us to continue publication, 
we are reluctantly choosing the disagreeable alternative 
which seems necessary for survival. If you believe in 
the classics and wish to make a small contribution to 
their promotion at this critical time, please renew your 
subscription to CB promptly. The new rate of $2.00 is 
effective immediately, but, of course, not retroactive. 

With the present issue too an altered publication 
schedule goes into effect. Hereafter the 
LETIN will appear monthly from November through 
April, and each of the six numbers will contain twelve 
pages of matter. The entire volume will thus total 
seventy-two pages, exactly the same amount of matter 
hitherto supplied in nine issues of eight pages each. The 
new schedule will bring you your first copy of CB in 
October, after the busy time of registration is over, and 
leave you plenty of time after the last issue in April 
to prepare for final examinations and vacation. It will 
also enable the editors to supply a larger variety of 
articles in each number during the part of the school- 
year during which the material can be best appreciated 
and utilized. We hope our readers will prefer the new 
arrangement. 


We do not feel called upon, even in this time and age, 
to make any apologies for featuring in the CiassicaL 
BULLETIN a sound article on the genuine values to be 
derived from the classics in a liberal education. Those 
values, as convincingly set forth in the leading article 
of this issue, constitute the fundamental reason of our 
continued allegiance to the traditional classical educa- 
tion of Western Europe. We still have faith in them. 
But they need constant restatement in this world of 
shifting interests and standards, lest our contemporaries 
misunderstand our devotion to what so many of them 
regard as a lost cause. We are not interested in the 
classics merely as a legitimate province in the field of 
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higher learning: we still believe that if well taught by 
competent teachers, they are unrivalled as instruments 
of education; that they discipline, liberalize, and human- 
ize the spirit and mind of man, and provide the very 
best of bases for the subsequent flowering of the highest 
human talents. 


We do not feel called upon either to apologize in this 
scientific age for presenting the case of the classics in 
education with a degree of sentiment. Sentiment is an 
integral part of life. Take out of human life genuine 
sentiment for worth-while values and you dehumanize 
it quite as effectively as if you removed intelligence. 
If you do not feel and realize the finer things of life, 
you do not really know them. 


Perhaps it will hearten some despondent friends of 
the classics to be assured that the Jesuits have by no 
means given up the classical ship just yet. Scattered 
across the North-American continent are ten distinct 
training schools for their own members, in which the 
Latin and Greek classics still hold the traditional place 
of honor in the curriculum, as a preparation for the 
most varied subsequent careers. The article “Classics 
in College,” which occasioned these remarks, emanates 
from one of them. The writer of these lines has for more 
than twenty years had some share in guiding the des- 
tinies of another. A mere outline of the classical pro- 
gramme of 1947-1948 in the Jesuit training school at 
Florissant will give a very fair idea of what is being 
offered to some six or seven hundred future high-school 
and college teachers in the nine other Jesuit training 
schools of the United States and Canada at the present 
time. 

LATIN 


(Classes are mostly conducted in Latin) 
Cicero: Orations 3 hrs.; Letters 2 hrs.; Teachers’ course 2 hrs.; 
De Sen. & de Am. 3 hrs.; Tusculans 2 hrs. 
Livy: 2 hrs. Sallust-Livy: 2 hrs.  Caesar-Sallust: 2 hrs. 
Virgil: Aeneid 2 hrs.; Eclog. & Georg. 2 hrs. ; 
Horace: Odes & Epodes 2 hrs. Horace-Juvenal: Satires 2 hra. 
Tacitus: Minor works 2 hrs. 
Composition and Style: 4 graded courses (9 hrs.) ; 
Latin Literature: Golden Age (with readings from Lucretius, 
Catullus, Ovid, et al.) 3 hrs. (for Majors) 
Plautus-Terence: 3 hrs. (for Majors) 


GREEK 


Xenophon: Anabasis 2 hrs.; Cyropaedia (with Herodotus) 3 hrs. 
Herodotus: in Attic dialect 2 hrs. 

Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes: 3 hrs. . 
Plato: Apology & Crito 1% hrs.; Republic 2 hrs. (for Majors) 
Aristotle: Poetics 2 hrs. ; 

Homer: Iliad 1% hrs.; Iliad & Odyssey 3 hrs. (for Majors) 
Euripides & Sophocles: Medea, Oedipus 3 hrs. 

Thucydides: 3 hrs. (for Majors) 

Composition with all courses 


This programme (rounded out by English, French, 
European History, History of Education, and Classical 
Art & Archaeology) is preliminary to a three-year course 
in Philosophy, Psychology, and the Natural and Social 
Sciences, accompanied (and often followed) by graduate 
work in each student’s specialty. The existence of this 
programme is a fact of the contemporary American 
scene, and we hope that its existence and persistence 
will encourage some “forlorn and shipwrecked brother” 
to refurbish his rusty sword and make another stand 
for the good cause, somewhat prematurely, it seems to 
us, reported as “lost.” 

F. A. P. 
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Eta Sigma Phi 


A special “summer reactivation number” of The 
Nuntius, official organ of Eta Sigma Phi, national honor- 
ary classical fraternity, appeared in August, 1947, giving 
current information on the fraternity and announcing 
a resumption of a four-issue a year program for the 
magazine. It is scheduled to appear in November, Janu- 
ary, March, and May. 

The nineteenth National Meeting of Eta Sigma Phi 
was held on April 3 and 4, 1947, under the aegis of 
Omega Chapter, at the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. The twentieth meeting has been 
tentatively set for Saint Louis, in 1948. Nine Chapters 
were represented at the Williamsburg convention, and 
it was unanimously felt that the time was ripe for a 
full revival of the traditional activities of the fraternity. 

New national officers were elected, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Herbert Tucker, Omega Chapter, The College of 
William and Mary; vice-president, Frank Tatum, Alpha 
Epsilon Chapter, Lehigh University ; secretary, C. Robert 
Held, Alpha Pi Chapter, Gettysburg College; treasurer, 
Richard Wilcox, Gamma Chapter, Ohio University, at 
Athens. 

On the Board of Trustees, Professor A. Pelzer Wag- 
ener, Omega Chapter, The College of William and Mary, 
was re-elected Chairman, for a term of two years; other 
members of the board will be Professor W. Frederick 
Schaffer, Alpha Pi Chapter, Gettysburg College, for 
three years; Professor H. Lloyd Stow, Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, The University of Oklahoma, for one year; 
Professor Horace W. Wright, Alpha Epsilon Chapter, 
Lehigh University, for two years; Professor William C. 
Korfmacher, Beta Zeta Chapter, Saint Louis University, 
for three years. Professor Gertrude Smith, of The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, remains Honorary President. Pro- 
fessor Korfmacher was also named Executive Secretary 
and Editor of The Nuntvus. 


“I’m Glad I Studied Latin” 
(An ex-G. I.’s plea for the retention of Latin in the curriculum) 
Dear Editor— 


The recent decision of Phillips Exeter Academy to 
make the study of Latin an elective subject has resulted 
in a gentle flurry of pros and cons in the public press. 
One of the stoutest defenses, and one of the wittiest, as 
was to be expected, was lately made by that old Hora- 
tian, Franklin P. Adams, in “This Week” magazine. 

He holds a brief for Latin. As a “Fordham boy,” so 
do I. But F. P. A. states that “to say one is going to 
‘use’ Latin in one’s daily life is nonsense.” With this 
dictum, Quintus, I must take issue. One uses Latin 
every time one opens one’s mouth, unless one’s speech 
is confined to Basic English; one, however unaware of 
it, relies on Latin every time a page is written, or another 
read. 

Strong statements? Certainly. But let me try to prove 
them from a source which, from the point of view of 
circulation and general appeal, and of a sort of sacro- 
sanct authority, (whether quoted by a stenographer or 
a statesman), must certainly be acceptable to the “aver- 
age man’’—I hope even to an anti-Latinist. 
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The Reader’s Digest, to which I refer, extolls to its 
eleven million native readers monthly the virtues of 
the “American way of life.” Heroism, self-sacrifice, folk- 
ways, inventive ambition, idealism, a pinch of senti- 
mentality, and good hard-headed Yankee practicality, 
shine forth from its pages. One of its features, a word- 
game, sets forth with eminent practicality that “It Pays 
to Increase Your Word Power.” And it is from this 
feature—a test for the reader in which he attempts to 
define words generally found throughout the issue—that 
I want to adduce my argument on the utility of Latin. 

The test contains twenty words, for each of which 
four definitions are provided by Dr. Wilfred Funk, the 
noted lexicographer who conducts the feature. The reader 
may select one of these as being nearest in meaning to 
the word. The reader then checks his selections on the 
following page. Now I should like to point out that it 
is in this test that several million Americans are monthly 
confronted with strong evidence of the part Latin has 
played in the formation of the English language, and 
necessarily of the part it plays in daily usage. 

The man whose usual scoff is that “you can get it 
just as well in translation,” if it’s the classics you're 
interested in when you speak of Latin,—this man, as 
he checks his results in the vocabulary test, surely must 
note how many of our current words spring full-blown, 
or nearly so, from the “dead” vehicle of Cicero and 
Caesar, of Virgil and Terence. Of the ninety words used 
in the last five issues of the Reader’s Digest (ending 
with March 1947), since Dr. Funk initiated the policy 
of giving the etymology of the test words, forty-two are 
specifically defined as of Latin origin; and the total 
of Latin words, specifically defined or not, by my amateur 
count runs to a conservative sixty-two—a good two- 
thirds of the total. 

There would be no point in this communication or 
in its beamish title, if I could not honestly say, waving 
aside any pretense to mock modesty, that I score highly 
in these tests. And I attribute it, on the basis of the 
heavy preponderance of Latin words that appear, to a 
foundation gained in the study of that language. 

“Well, so what?” you may question. Does it butter 
your bread, or are you a philologist, a doctor, or a 
scientist who may have reasonable need of this knowl- 
edge? Or do you cash in on it by drumming it into 
defenseless adolescent heads? 

No, I am none of these. And it would be pointless 
again to say that this remembrance of Roman roots 
and stems provides a gratifying mental pastime. I am 
not forgetful that this is a realistic age, and that what 
we want taught in school we want streamlined to fit 
the struggle for the daily ration. 

Numerous advertisements today assure the prospect 
that his social and financial position will be enhanced 
by, (if indeed it does not depend on), the acquisition 
of an adequate vocabulary. Incidentally, all the adjec- 
tives, nouns, and verbs of the foregoing sentence are of 
Latin derivation. And, as I noted above, the very title 
of the enjoyable little exercise with words in the Reader’s 
Digest states without reservation that “It Pays to In- 
crease Your Word Power.” 

Every ex-G.I. must remember with benumbing clarity 
the mental ordeal quaintly termed the AGCT (the Army 
General Classification Test) to which he was subjected. 
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Usually it came on his first day, when he was bewildered, 
sore, and so weary from his early rising to return the 
greetings of the draft-board, that he wanted to go to sleep, 
instead of making black marks with a funny pencil in 
an involved booklet. That test of horrid memory was 
a good third based on vocabulary. And was there a 
word or two you had never seen in your life, or never 
knew existed?! 

I remember “‘tergiversation.” No one in his right mind 
would think of treating that word politely if he met it, 
let alone using it himself. But the people who design 
I. Q. tests seem to favor it as well as others of its ilk. 
I frankly didn’t know what it meant, but I did recall 
that the Latin tergum means “back,” and that the versa- 
tion part would come from versari “to turn,” with the 
tion business being a suffix that means “the act of.” 
Thus, analyzing the jaw-breaker as a “turning or shift- 
ing of the back,” it was a fairly confident matter to 
select “evasion or subterfuge” as the correct definition, 
and to block out A or D, or whatever it was in the 
answer-column. Being thus enabled by an early classical 
education (to use the snobbish term) to practice similar 
detection on a few other words of like nature, I con- 
vinced the Army that I was a lot smarter than I am. 

Were you an infantryman, or perhaps a gunner? Your 
mind harks back to such artillery terms as “detent,” 
“quadrant” and “traverse.” All words from the Latin. 
Were you commissioned, non-commissioned, or a private? 
Very good, you’ve guessed it, they’re all from the Jand 
of Romulus and Remus. 

Did you get to the ETO, and struggle with Italian, 
French, or even German? I always liked the sound of 
the French word for blackmail—chantage. And its verb is 
faire chanter, literally “to make to sing,” a very expres- 
sive way of putting it; but equally as interesting is it 
to know, I think, that both verbs descend without too 
much change from the Latin facere and cantare. And 
pushing up through Italy, you heard many a bella 
figliola murmur a buon giorno. Italicized words from 
the Latin. Were you connected with the Militar Regier- 
ung in Germany after V-E Day? Just old militaris, 
from miles, a “soldier,” and regere, “to rule,” disguised 
in unpronounceable form. 

Many an officer remembers the phrase in his orders, 
“the exigencies of the service being such, ete.” There 
we have an interesting history in the Old French exigence, 
from the Late Latin ezigentia, “necessity, need,” deriving 
from exigens, the present participle of exigere, the Latin 
“to drive forth or out,” “to exact.”’ Thus our meaning of 
an “imperative need.” But enough of the res militaris 
(“Army bunk” to you.) 

Your civilian needs (Latin civilis, from civis, “a citi- 
zen”) are now paramount. You seek employment. Per- 
sonnel managers are notoriously addicted to our old 
friend the I. Q. test with its high vocabulary content. 
Watch out for those words that were a dime a dozen 
to such dissimilar English stylists as John Henry New- 
man and Walter Pater, who knew old Cicero in the 
original “like a book.” 

Getting back to Dr. Funk’s tests again, a word or 
two of Greek origin keeps cropping up. If my recollection 
of Latin, while sometimes of utility, is mainly frag- 
mentary, like Lamb, I know less Greek. But pharma- 
cists, chemists, and physicists will smile as they recog- 
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nize in Greek the beginnings of their professions; and 
others who may not know the pharmacopeia or be versed 
in geometry or seismology, but can recall a Greek de- 
clension, will surely know that such words have their 
roots in Attic soil. 

But to end with another personal note. In Germany, 
where my almost non-existent German was frequently 
wanting and the native’s English was so feeble that a 
conversational stalemate threatened, I found that I 
sometimes could get by with a few words of first-year 
Latin, when I was talking with such people as scientists, 
art scholars, and the clergy. One day, in seeking the 
office of local military government in Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen, I stopped my vehicle where the main highway 
divides itself a few kilometres outside the town, to wend 
its dual way, Garmisch-ward and Partenkirchen-ward. 
The nearest passerby was a priest. My German sputtered 
and died; his English needed new points. Suddenly the 
old cartoonist’s bulb flashed in my head, and I asked, 

“Ubi est gubernator militaris, pater?,” and he replied, 
his eyes twinkling, 

“Sunt duae domus, mi praefecte,” (he promoted me a 
grade)—one for Garmisch and one for Partenkirchen— 
apparently a necessity where there is inter-city rivalry 
as intense as that of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and 
where, (the native military government interpreter later 
told me), people from Garmisch never marry people 
from Partenkirchen. 

“Gratias tibi, pater,” I flung out airily as the jeep 
pulled away. 

“Pax tecum, fili mi,” he cried in farewell. 

I’m glad I studied Latin. Why, it speaks for itself. 
I mean, res ipsa loquitur. 

Yours for the good cause, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Danie. J. Kern. 


Latin As An International Auxiliary Language 


Norman J. DeWirt, Washington University 
Cuauncey E. Fincu, St. Louis University 
[Latin Week radio broadcast over WEW, March 15, 1946] 


Finch: It seems to me, Dr. DeWitt, that, at the out- 
set, we should make clear exactly what we mean by 
an international auxiliary language. Suppose you start 
off our discussion by explaining the matter. 

DeWitt: I would say that an international auxiliary 
language is an extra language that all people should 
use for the purposes of international communication. It 
would not displace any language now in use. We should 
not have the idea that any so-called international langu- 
age would put the regular languages out of business. 

Finch: Certainly, in view of the great interest in 
better international relations being shown at the present 
time, the possession of such an international language 
would be a very good thing. 

DeWitt: National languages, English, French, Rus- 
sian, German, Chinese, or what-not, are barriers to inter- 
national understanding, regardless of the great wealth 
of culture they may represent individually. Wasn’t it 
Bismarck who said that one of the greatest factors in 
world politics was that England and America spoke the 
same language? Nations can’t talk business unless they 
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talk the same language—unless they can exchange ideas 
without a squad of translators. You have probably seen 
those air-line advertisements that tell how the local air- 
port is only sixty hours from the most remote airport 
in the world. For military planes, it’s probably much 
less than sixty hours. There may still be isolationists, 
but there isn’t any more isolation. 

Finch: And that means that people of different 
nations are going to have occasion to communicate with 
one another much more frequently in the future than 
has been the case in the past. If they are to get along 
well together, they will have to have some common 
language. No one person can learn more than a small 
fraction of the well known languages of the world, to 
say nothing of the hundreds of dialects rarely even 
heard of. The only answer is a common international 
auxiliary language. Such a language, incidentally, would 
not merely be a tool for tourists; it could also be very 
useful in meetings of UNO and various other inter- 
national organizations. We have already seen how, 
under our present system, long periods of time are often 
lost because of the need of waiting while important 
documents are being translated into a number of different 
languages. 

DeWitt: That’s certainly a point. I’ve often won- 
dered how they get along when a delegate speaks to 
the assembly in Russian, and the interpreters have to 
repeat what he says in English and French. So far as 
I know, if the delegates don’t understand one of those 
two languages, they might as well stay at home. Actually, 
the delegates get a second-hand version of the speeches 
through earphones. And in these international con- 
ferences, the various leaders have to have interpreters 
to check on the interpreters. It must all be very con- 
fusing. Don’t you think misunderstandings must arise 
in this way? : 

Finch: Doubtless so. For that matter, difficulties aris 
when two private individuals who have no common 
language try to communicate their ideas through a 
third person. It is a well known fact that much is lost 
when interpreters must be used. The normal flow of 
ideas is so hampered by the need of waiting for trans- 
lations that there is little chance for either party to get 
a true understanding of the feelings of the other. 

DeWitt: Well, as a language teacher, you certainly 
know that no translation gets the real meaning of the 
original. That’s unfortunate enough in school work, 
but in international relations it may lead to tragedy. 

Finch: That is quite true. But at this point it occurs 
to me that some might be inclined to argue that one 
of the well known modern languages should be the inter- 
national language. 

DeWitt: Tell me, what do you think of that argument 
yourself? 

Finch: It must be admitted that this argument has 
merit. Probably a good case could be made out for any 
one of a number of modern languages. But that is just 
the thing which will cause the most trouble. The English 
and Americans will be ready to make out a good case 
for English. The Russians will doubtless be ready to 
make out what, from their point of view, would be a 
good case for Russian, and the Chinese people will prob- 
ably point out that Chinese would be the ideal inter- 
national language. The French, of course, will remind 
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us that French is the diplomatic language of the world, 
and, as such, deserves special consideration. After much 
heated debate, we should probably, in the end, be back 
right where we are now. And, even if the nations of the 
world could agree to designate some one of the modern 
languages as the official international language, the 
prejudice against it would be so strong that few would 
take the trouble to learn it. All the other nations would 
feel that those countries in which the international lan- 
guage is spoken as a native tongue would enjoy undue 
prestige and would have many advantages over their 
neighbors. 

DeWitt: That’s the main point. The international 
language must be absolutely neutral, with no national- 
istic implications of any kind. 

Finch: What about choosing one of the artificial 
languages? Would that solve the problem? 

DeWitt: The difficulty is that artificial languages are 
just that: artificial. With all respect to their advocates, 
we may point out that they have no organized culture 
back of them. Probably no good swear-words. No lit- 
erature related to the living experience of a people. 

Finch: That seems to be the chief difficulty. The 
grammar, the vocabulary, and the idiom of these lan- 
guages are the invention of one individual or of a small 
group of individuals. Therefore, if questions arise as 
to correctness of usage, there is no authority to turn 
to, since these languages have no literary tradition. They 
are purely arbitrary. 

DeWitt: What about Basic English? There’s been 
a lot of talk about it. 

Finch: Basic English is only a modification of stand- 
ard English. I am sure, then, that non-English-speaking 
people would argue that the adoption of Basic English 
would give too much of an advantage to the English- 
speaking nations. 

DeWitt: 1 suppose it does suggest some sort of 
English-speaking imperialism. Churchill has occasionally 
hinted at something along that line, and Bevin has made 
it rather plain that he is content to follow Byrnes’ lead— 
this gets a pretty warm reception in Moscow. I don’t 
imagine that English would go over very well with the 
Russians, even though it is studied pretty widely in 
schools. It might not be popular in Latin America, either. 

Finch: It would seem, then, that ideally the official 
international language should be some language which 
has a cultural and literary tradition, but, at the same 
time, is not the language of any national group. 

DeWitt: That about sums it up. If we are looking 
for an established language with a strong cultural tradi- 
tion—a language that has no modern tie-up—we are 
almost forced to turn to Latin. As a matter of fact, we 
seem to forget that Latin is an international language 
now. In Western Europe and in English-speaking coun- 
tries, Latin is still the most widely studied second 
language. 

Finch: That is quite true. And it is also still the 
international language of the botanist. When a new 
plant is discovered, for instance, the official description 
of this plant goes into the records written in Latin. 

DeWitt: There’s another point there, simply from 
the standpoint of English-speaking peoples. On the 
domestic level, in everyday life, we still use fairly pure 
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English, but the words that we are likely to use and 
hear on the international level are Latin in origin. We 
speak of unilateral action, sanctions, vis major, extra- 
territoriality, constitutions, and so on—all Latin-derived 
words. And so far as the United Nations are concerned, 
among the European and English-speaking peoples, the 
representatives are usually men with considerable know]- 
edge of the law, which involves at least a smattering 
of Latin. Res ipsa loquitur. 

Finch: This suggests that, for the English-speaking 
person, the problem of acquiring a Latin vocabulary 
that would be serviceable in international relations is 
not as great as might seem to be the case at first sight. 

DeWitt: Well, I don’t imagine that the people who 
speak the Latin-derived languages will have much trouble 
picking up the Latin words. Even German has acquired 
quite a few, especially in legal terminology. What about 
the Slavic-speaking peoples; Russians, for example? 

Finch: I suspect that, as a general thing, people think 
of the Slavic languages as being completely set apart 
and distinct from the rest of the European tongues. But, 
as a matter of fact, Russian has borrowed a great many 
words from Latin, either directly or through French. 
Examples of Russian words of Latin origin are luna 
for “moon”, armiya “army”, summa “sum”, avtor 
“author”, kommyerchyeskij “commercial”, tsyentral’ny) 
“central”, artist “artist”, and matyerial “material”. One 
could extend a list of this sort almost indefinitely. But 
the examples given should be sufficient to show that 
the Russian setting out to learn Latin as an international 
language would not be working entirely in the dark. 

DeWitt: How would the Russians feel about Latin 
grammar? 

Finch: The Russians would probably be in a better 
position than almost any other non-Slavic European 
group to handle the grammar of Latin; for their lan- 
guage, like Latin, is a highly inflected one. The idea of 
changing endings of words to indicate different uses of 
those words would be no novelty for the Russians. They 
have been doing that sort of thing all their lives, and 
should feel quite at home in dealing with Latin inflections. 

DeWitt: I think you raise an interesting point there. 
Latin has been taught in schools for so long that it has 
acquired a reputation for being difficult. So will any 
subject that is taught in school, if it takes a little sys- 
tematic effort. But actually, if you make a list of the 
languages taught in school to-day, you will find that 
English itself is well up toward the top, when it comes 
to being hard to learn. And Latin is a lot easier than 
many modern languages, Russian included. Anyone who 
thinks that Latin is hard, ought to try Chinese. 

Finch: You are quite right. People are often under 
the illusion that the system of inflections used in Latin 
is so complicated that it is very difficult, if not impossible, 
for an American to learn to speak the language. But 
the fact that the Army and the Navy were abie to 
train great numbers of soldiers and sailors to speak 
Russian, a language just as highly inflected as Latin, 
shows that this idea is false. We have been teaching 
German in our schools for a great many years, and some, 
at least, have learned to speak German fluently. Yet 
this is a language which certainly is not without in- 
flections. In fact, some of its endings are rather difficult. 
But few would think of saying that it is impossible for 
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an American to learn to speak German. 

DeWitt: We know, of course, that the main thing 
in learning a language is motivation. People can learn 
languages pretty rapidly when they want to, or have to. 
In Europe, you see hotel porters and bootblacks and 
guides who speak four or five languages without straining 
their intellectual powers. 

Finch: If people were once convinced that there would 
be a practical advantage in knowing Latin, they would 
probably master it just as readily. 

DeWitt: Let’s go back to the lawyers for a moment. 
Latin has always been the language of law, and some- 
how it is the language of world order. The terms ius 
gentium and ius naturale represent the highest thinking 
of the Roman legal mind. Possibly Latin has an advan- 
tage in law in that it has rather few abstract terms. It 
forces the user of the language to think in definite con- 
crete terms. Now, it is on the abstract and emotional 
level where most of our misunderstanding occurs. The 
Russians claim that they have a very high type of 
democracy—to most of us it appears to be anything 
but that. Suppose you try to say democracy in Latin, 
and suppose we rule out the Greek-derived word demo- 
kratia—you'll have trouble. Try putting any high- 
sounding political phrase or slogan into Latin, and you'll 
have trouble. There’s nothing like Latin to take the 
bunk out of abstract, emotional talk. And that is just 
what we need in national and international affairs— 
less emotion, less abstract talking, less bunk—more con- 
crete ideas, more facts, more realism. 

Finch: Another point to be taken into consideration 
is that a great many people, both in this country and 
abroad, have already studied Latin at school. Some 
have, of course, forgotten a considerable amount, but 
most of what they have lost would come back after a 
brief period of review. These persons would find that 
they already have a good foundation to build on, if 
they were to set out to learn to speak Latin. We should 
not be compelled to start from scratch, then, as would 
be the case if one of the artificial languages were to 
be made the international tongue. 

DeWitt: Well, in this country right now we have a 
corps of at least 10,000 trained Latin teachers, with a 
good many more who could brush it up in a hurry. If 
we had the word “Go!” and applied the intensive methods 
used in the army training programs, we could make 
Latin an international language inside of a year, so far 
as our country is concerned. 


Avernus To-day 


Cumae, Avernus, and Misenum are magic names to 
readers of Virgil. Expert studies reconstruct for us the 
setting of these literary shrines. They mirror the devo- 
tion of centuries clustering about them. But we are apt 
to get from such studies the impression that these places 
form a Shangri-La apart from the cold, hard world of 
to-day, where the visitor may roam from one to another 
of the spots of storied fame. The actual setting is more 
earthy, but perhaps not less interesting. 

To understand the awe in which the ancients held 
Avernus, you must first observe that the region is one 
of thwarted voleanic activity. To the southeast of 
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Naples is Vesuvius, majestic even in its present tem- 
porary inertia. Far beneath the sulphurous yellow walls 
of its crater runs a stream of boiling lava through 
Naples to the northwest, to the locality called to-day 
the “Fuming Fields.” Here the earth’s crust narrows 
to as little as eighteen feet, betraying by heat and smoke 
the underground turmoil. 

Heading from Naples for these Campi Flegrei, you 
would first stop at a quiet park not far from the center of 
town, where there is a monument known as the “Tomb 
of Virgil.” Its claim to authenticity is not overwhelming; 
but still there is a peaceful impressiveness worthy of 
the tradition that has grown about the spot since the 
days of Statius. 

Nearby runs the Cumana, a suburban train which pre- 
serves the honored name, though actually it never suc- 
ceeds in reaching deserted Cumae. Mingling with the 
impassive commuters, you make your first stop at Poz- 
zuoli, the Puteoli of the ancients. Here there is a geo- 
logical marvel, the Temple of Serapis. Its columns, 
standing partially submerged, are marked wtih mollusks 
clinging to the sides. These indicate the depth at which 
the foundations have stood during the ages that saw 
that uncertain terrain rise and fall upon its heaving 
liquid base. 

But your chief interest at Pozzuoli is in climbing up 
the hill to the sulphur-pits. Owned by a private com- 
pany and squalidly exploited commercially, this one- 
time crater is commonplace and ugly in comparison 
with the majesty of Vesuvius. It lacks even that touch 
of faded grandeur with which Fascism succeeded in 
setting apart the historic antiquities of Italy. 

Still and all, the hot black surge of bubbling lava a 
couple of yards beneath your feet is a sight you will not 
readily forget. You shrink back to hear that an over- 
eager GI slipped to instant death in the swirling pool. 

The guide lights a rough torch of straw, and sud- 
denly, from a thousand tiny fissures all around you 
and far up the sides of the crater, springs forth a sul- 
phurous smoke. A convenient U. S. Army poster calls 
your attention to the world’s most powerful vent of 
released natural steam. Nearby you stand for a sweat- 
ing moment in the caves where its power comes out more 
peacefully in a healthful vapor. 

The drop of a stone, or even your own footfall, echoes 
ominously to remind you that the whole, wide, dirty 
bowl in which you stand is only a thin shell of earth 
above that swirl of lava. If you can persuade your over- 
helpful guide to turn off the faucet of his erudition and 
let you linger for a moment with your thoughts, you will 
look for a while fascinated at the black pool. It links 
you in this Virgilian domain with the eternal tragedy 
of Pompeii, still nestling trustfully at the foot of Vesu- 
vius, out beyond the crowded “funicular” splendor of 
Naples. 

Returning down-hill to the Cumana, you pass a large 
and instructive Roman amphitheatre. Instead of the 
ubiquitous scugnizzi (Neapolitan for “ragged urchins”), 
you will encounter neatly-dressed country boys from the 
large parochial school. If you ask them for directions, 
you will find them gaily eager to practice their very 
respectable English, with authentic American twang. 
(Nearby Lake Lucrino was a favorite resort of the GI’s, 
and their eare-free, noisy jargon never fails to fascinate 
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young Italy.) You might even recruit one of the young- 
sters as a guide, because the path to Cumae is unmarked 
and deserted, and you will be reminded of Dante in 
need of his Virgil. 

The train carries you a little past Baiae. (The famous 
bay you will come back to observe later.) You alight 
and walk some five miles of country road to Mount 
Cumae. It is perilous to let the courteous farmers know 
that you are looking for the Cave of the Sibyl, because 
their pre-1900 tradition locates it in quite a different 
section of the peninsula. Actually it will be identifiable 
by the two state employees who sit patiently waiting to 
admit you, just as at other inaccessible “Antiquities” 
throughout Italy. 

The Cave of the Sibyl is a long triangular-vaulted 
corridor, which impresses you chiefly by the geometrical 
angularity of its giant stones. A number of transverse 
arches help to identify it with the Virgilian tradition: 

Excisum Euboicae latus ingens rupis in antrum, 

quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum, 

unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllae. 

(Aeneid 6. 42-44) 
But there is scarcely anything else about the place that 
strikes you as being in the least degree mystic or oracular. 
If you turn to your guide and say, “Is this all?”, you 
will learn that others have asked that same question 
before you. 

As a matter of fact, it is not quite all. You climb 
farther up to the modest summit of Cumae, examine the 
acropolis with its ancient temples, and gain a satisfying 
view of Cape Miseno and the whole historic terrain. 
Still, as you descend, you will feel uneasily that this is 
quite an ordinary pleasant country knoll, with no mystic 
vapors rising from clefts in shadowed rock. 

Instead of going back to Baiae, you turn left and 
follow the highway up to a towering triumphal arch of 
Roman brick, the Arco Felice, quite out of context 
with its rustic neighborhood. Near it is a cave, the 
“Grotto of Peace,” formerly thought to be that of the 
Sibyl. As it is a more awesome chamber, you are dis- 
posed to regret that science has dispossessed the old 
tradition. 

Past the Arco Felice you jog along the road to Poz- 
zuoli, looking rather unhopefully to your right, until 
suddenly the hill tapers down and reveals the sight 
that makes the day a success: a placid lake, shimmering 
far below in the crater of a one-time voleano. You 
clamber up the hill to its rim, vaguely unquiet about 
private property rights, but conscious of a sort of emi- 
nent domain: (How could anyone own the entrance to 
Hades?). 

Doubtfully you interrogate a group of children pick- 
ing poppies on the hillside. “Why, it’s Lake Avernus, 
of course.” You marvel that the word comes out so 
casually. But they assure you that no one will be 
offended if you climb the path and follow it all the way 
around the topmost rim. Actually? no biglietto? no 
guide to pay and listen to? Free of charge, you can 
roam as you wish around one of the fairest sights of 
antiquity. 

Facilis descensus Averno, you murmur a dozen times, 
as you see the little paths beckoning you down the steep 
hillside. But this is a different Avernus from the one 
Virgil knew. Formerly the bowl of hillside was heavily 
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wooded, and venturesome intruders tbant obscuri . . . 
per umbram, perque .. . inania regna, while a smoky 
mist rose repellently from the shadowed surface. But 
now the lake ripples in the sun, bordered with a neat 
circle of white concrete road; and all the hillside is 
smoothly terraced into basking squares of grapes and 
vegetables. The Easter hymn of Lauds says: Horrens 
Avernus infremit. But here you see only peacefulness. 
Absorpta est mors in victoria! 

As you reach the opposite end of the rim (about half 
of the volcanic hill having been leveled toward the sea), 
you gain a clear and striking view of Cape Miseno. 
Almost an island in its marshy remoteness, it is in shape 
a steep truncated cone, freshly green, like the well-tended 
mound above a hero’s grave. 

At pius Aeneas ingenti mole sepulcrum 
imposuit, suaque arma viro remumque tubamque 
monte sub aerio, qui nunc Misenus ab illo 
dicitur, aeternumque tenet per saecula nomen. 
(Aeneid, 6. 232-235.) 

The Entrance to Hell is carefully pointed out where 
your road reaches the plain. Then as you go past Lake 
Lucrino toward the Cumana by the beach, your view 
widens to include Baiae’s bay, reminiscent of Shelley 
beside Keats in the cemetery in Rome, at rest at last 
in that Italy where they found so much beauty and so 
little peace. Into the bay stretches the gigantic impres- 
siveness of Baiae’s Castle, and as you wait for the train, 
there is repose in watching Miseno beyond against the 
sea. 


Rome Rosert G. Norts, §.J. 


Our Dead 


Ah! if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain! 
Ah! if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain! 
If the grief died—but no; 
Death will not have it so. 
Henry Austin Dobson 
* * * 
Nay, for those very dead 
Long be our pain! 
Not yet have our hearts bled 
Enough for their gain. 
On let our grief then flow; 
Love and Faith will it so. 
Lewis Drummond, S.J. 


VERSION 


Noster si requiesceret 
Cum caesis sociis sollicitus dolor! 
Si fas esset amantibus 
Somno cum placidis perpetuo frui! 
Angor si moreretur! — At 
Fas obstat: renuit Cura gravans mori. 
* * * 


Quin — vivos ut amavimus, 
Sic duret crucians pro sociis dolor! 
Ah! nondum satis egimus, 
Ut nostris lacrimis gaudia comparent. 
Quare — permaneat dolor! 
Jussit sic Amor — en! — sie voluit Fides. 
FA. F. 
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Book Review 


Early Christian Mosaics. From the fourth to the sev- 
enth centuries: Rome, Naples, Milan, Ravenna. Pp. 8, 
XIV plates in color (35 x 25 em.). Selected and 
produced under the direction of H. M. Zbinden. 
Preface by Ricarda Huch. Introduction by W. F. 
Volbach. Iris Books. New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1946. $5.00 


We have to do here, though the title does not make 
it clear, with a selection and not a complete edition, 
even within the period indicated. The material is not 
new, but in some cases use has been made of the water- 
colors which the late Msgr. Wilpert prepared for his — 
monumental edition. The plates are chronologically ar- 
ranged and are numbered. But it is to be regretted that 
the titles are found only on an index page, thus neces- 
sitating constant reference to that place. 

The color-printing is very well done, showing all the 
delicate variations of colors. The photographs are close- 
ups, giving an opportunity for studying the technique. 
However, this is not the way in which true wall mosaics 
are meant to produce their best effects: they are to be 
seen from some distance and in good, but not glaring, 
light. The difference could well have been shown by 
giving some of the mosaics in both ways. 

The choice of representative examples is well made 
and enables one to study development. The introduction 
by Mr. Volbach also dwells on the chronological evolu- 
tion. However, there is hardly enough material for 
making comparisons, and the text is too concise for the 
uninitiated: the work is not a substitute for Wilpert’s 
masterly edition or text. But this smaller work will 
be a help where the great corpus is not accessible. 

In the Preface and Introduction a few data are given 
on the nature, the technique and purpose of mosaics. ’ 
Here are also some indications regarding the aesthetic 
character and individuality of these compositions. But 
these matters are rather touched upon than elaborated. 
Brief explanations on the plates themselves or in the 
index would have been of great value to most readers. 

The translation is for the most part smooth and clear, 
but gives evidence of a lack of familiarity with proper 
and technical expressions in English. Thus we do not 
speak of welding but of fusing two pieces of glass. In 
one place there is apparently a misunderstanding of 
the German text: “in hymphaea and at Brunnen” should 
probably be “in nymphaea and fountains”. 


St. Mary’s College, 
St. Marys, Kansas. 


Aveustin C. Wann, SJ. 


The Cornel] University Press has reprinted Lane 
Cooper’s version of Aristotle’s Poetics. This handy edi- 
tion, with explanatory notes and additional illustrations 
in brackets, is well known to many a student of liter- 
ature. May it become known to many many more who 
seek a solid grounding in literary and art criticism. 


But for the continued influence of Greek art, that of 
Europe would continually be in danger of drifting into 
chaotic extravagance—Percy Gardner 
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